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Memorabilia. 


(HE Johnson Society of London has had the 
enterprise to start a little magazine in 
typescript, ‘The New Rambler: Members’ 
Evercirculator,’ at a shilling. The second 
number, which has just reached us, contains 
some good articles, including ‘ Johnsonians in 
War Time’ by Mr. S. C. Roberts; ‘ Dr. John- 
son and Bromley in Kent’ by Mr. A. E. 
Pain; and ‘Hester Thrale and Fanny 
Burney’ by Lady Hagberg Wright. The 
Notes show that writing on the great man and 
his circle has not been stopped by the War. 
Oxford has produced an edition of Johnson’s 
Latin and English poetry which is well 
spoken of and a Life of Mrs. Piozzi, better 
known as Mrs. Thrale. Johnson’s verses on 
the dissolute heir, come into his property, 
which ‘he repeated on his death-bed, suggest 
that he might have distinguished himself in 
light verse. But this, like Gray’s delightful 
‘Long Story,’ remains a solitary excursion in 
that style. The United States has produced a 
thesis from Yale on ‘ The Prose Style of Dr. 
Johnson,’ while Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, has reached the sixth number of a 
‘Johnsonian Newsletter.’ Few English 
classics can boast 60 wide a notice to-day and 
there are still themes to be discussed, such as 
the differences between Johnson and Boswell 
in their accounts of the Hebrides tour. 


B Star published last week some in- 

teresting comparisons of the capabilities 
of men and women, arising out of tests 
- age to women recruits of the R.A.F. 

ese tests were carefully designed by two 
specialists, Prof. Stevenson of Oxford and 
rof. Bartlett of Cambridge, to discover the 
mental make-up and gifts of the beginners. 
They may be anything from mechanics and 
Wireless operators to cooks and nursing 
orderlies and they are now set to the work 
Which suits them best. Thus pains are taken 
to avoid the square pegs in round holes, the 
muddles and dissatisfactions of which we hear 


enough in war-time. Of the three main tests 
the first concerns capacity for detail, facts and 
general. intelligence. The second shows quick- 
ness of uptake and mental agility. The third 
is mechanical and practical in its application. 
In the first men and women were found to be 
equal. Women were easily ahead in the 
second and men in the third. There are no 
surprises here. Women are much more 
adaptable than men and fit themselves into a 
new position and strange duties with amazing 
quickness. But at present they have little 
experience with the operations of mechanics. 
They have, however, already distinguished 
themselves as pilots of flying machines. They 
have shown themselves equal to the best in 
mathematics. At Cambridge in 1890 Miss 
Fawcett of Newnham was placed above the 
Senior Wrangler among the men. 


IGHTLY a good deal more care is being 
taken about giving information to the 
enemy than was found necessary in the last 
war. There has been a film about these fatal 
disclosures and we note, as a record of the 
exigencies of to-day, the following certificate 
signed by a writer on active service outside 
the envelope of his letter :— 

I certify on my honour that the contents of this 
envelope refer to nothing but private and family 
matters. 

THOSE who complain of the recent weather 

should realise that they were, as a matter 
of fact, still in January, the Nivose of the 
French Revolution, when February was well 
started. In 1752 the Calendar was revised 
and eleven days were missed out in September. 
So on our present reckoning we are that 
amount of time ahead of the true dates. This 
is a consideration when the first appearances 
of wild flowers are noted. The May blossom, 
for instance, is not so late as it seems. 


GIR George Leveson Gower’s ‘ Years of 

Content,’ was praised as the picture 
of an era and a society now getting beyond 
living memory. Mr, Murray is now publish- 
ing ‘ Years of Endeavour’ which carries these 
experiences up to 1907, including years in 
Parliament as a Whip and as Controller of 
the Household, travel, recreation and meet- 
ings with many people. Mr. Murray is also 
issuing ‘The Book of Mencius’ translated 
from the Chinese by Lionel Giles, an addition 
to the ‘Wisdom of the East Series.’ The 
philosopher of the fourth century B.c. has 
now a special interest for the Western world, 
which has lately been presented with a view 
of Confucius in Elysium as a critic of the 
troubles of to-day in ‘ The Corner-Stones’ of 
Mr. Eric Linklater. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COUNTERFEITERS AND COIN- 
CLIPPERS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


EFERENCES to counterfeiting and coin- 
clipping are fairly numerous in English 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Plays like Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist ’ 
and Chapman, Marston, and Jonson’s ‘ East- 
ward Ho’; and of knavery like 
Head’s ‘The English Rogue’ give accounts 
of these crimes ; and minor references in other 
works elaborate what they tell. From the 
literature of the period one may, therefore, 
reach certain conclusions concerning the 
prevalence of counterfeiting and clipping, the 
methods employed in both crimes, and the 
classes of persons commonly involved. As 
conclusions reached on the basis of literary 
references alone may be misleading, it is the 
purpose of this article to compare literary 
references to counterfeiters and clippers with 
distinctly historical evidence, 

Writers of the period sometimes accused 
goldsmiths of counterfeiting and clipping. 
Coupled significantly among the rogues of 
‘Cock Lorell’s Bote’ (c. 1510) are ‘‘ golde 
smythes and grote clyppers.’’! Equally signifi- 
cant is Gascoigne’s reference to goldsmiths in 
“ The Steel Glass’ (1576), in which one of the 
answers to the satirical question ‘“‘ When shal 
prayers end?”’ j« 

When goldsmiths get no gains by sodred crownes2 


Tf these two references suggest that the charge 
was somewhat conventional and familiar in 
the sixteenth century, one of the speeches in 
Cibber’s ‘ Love’s Last Shift ’ (1696) indicates 
that it was equally so in the seventeenth 
century.3 Sir Noveley Fashion speaks : 


1 * Percy Society Publications,’ vi, 8. _ 

2 Gascoigne, ‘ Works,’ ed. J. W. Cunliffe, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1910), ii, 171. 
According to ‘N.E.D.’ “ sodred crownes 
counterfeits ‘‘ joined by means of solder.” 
Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ (1599), II, ii: ‘“‘ He 
will not depart with the waight of a sodred 
groat.” 
3 That goldsmiths were guilty of cheats somewhat 
related to counterfeiting and coin-clipping was 
often charged. Greene, Stubbes, and Braithwaite, 
‘for example, accused them of employing base 
-alloys in their wares; see Greene, ‘ Works,’ ed. 
Alexander B. Grosart, 15 vols. (London, 1881-86), 
>i, 277; Stubbes, ‘ Anatomy of Abuses,’ ed. F. J. 


i -y>ivall, New Shakspere Society, Series 6, xii, 25; | 


Then another thing, madame: It has been 
observed that I have been eminently successful in 
those fashions I have recommended to the town, 
and I don’t question but this very suit will raise 
as many silk-weavers as ever the clipping or melt. 
ing trade did goldsmiths.4 

Although the number of references here cited 
is not impressive, the character of the 
reference is ; for in every instance there is the 
implication that the charge against gold 
smiths is a familiar one. 

Historical evidence, one finds, is strongly 
corroborative of the accusations that have just 
been reviewed. In 1550 the Privy Council 
instructed the mayor and sheriffs of Bristol to 
‘“‘sende up Frauncis Digbie, goldesmithe, 
hither, and to sease his goodes’’; Digbie was 
accused by the Council of complicity with 
‘““Miles Heywarde, counterfaiter of the 
Kinges coyne.”> On May 22, 1555, ‘‘ George 
Chorleton of Manchester, goldesmithe, sus- 
pecte of coyning, was . . . committed to the 
Fleete.’’© Later, in 1574, ‘‘ one Laurence, an 
Italian goldsmyth,’’ was ordered appre 
hended, ‘‘ having counterfetted coyne in 
Scotland.”’? A letter of inquiry, dated June 
1, 1576, concerns the complicity between a 
coiner and ‘‘a simple gold smith called 
Dodde.’’8 A letter to the Recorder of London, 
May 27, 1577, alludes to the ‘‘ lewde dealinges 
of Robins, a goldsmyth lately executed . 
clipping of his Majesties coynes.’’? The fore 
going references, although scattered, provide 
evidence that goldsmiths were not infrequently 
accused and convicted of counterfeiting and 
clipping. Moreover, the value of such evi- 
dence is enhanced by other historical data 
showing that goldsmiths were guilty of other 
kinds of tampering with the coinage. A 
letter of the Privy Council, Nov. 22, 1582, 
refers to ‘‘ certaine gold smithes . . . accused 
to have bought, solde, and molten certaine of 
the Kinges Majesties coyne. . . .’"10 By 1627, 
according to William Chaffers, goldsmiths 
were heavily involved in the illegal ‘‘ culling 
out of the more weighty coins for the purpose 
of reducing them to bullion’; in fact, the 


Brathwaite, ‘ A Strappado for boy Divell ’ (Boston, 


Lincolnshire, 1878), p. 33. July 13, 159, 
according to Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
ed. J. R. Dasent, 32 vols. (London, 1890-1907), 
xxvii, 315, Robert Tompkins, a goldsmith of 
London, was “‘chardged to have bought some of her 
silver stolne out of the Tower.” 
5 Acts of . Privy Council, ed. Dasent, iii, 112. 


9 Ibid., 351. 
10 Ibid., iv, 175. 


| 7 Ibid., ix, 52. 
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melting was “‘ carried to an alarming extent, 
so as not only to produce a scarcity of money, 
but also to render that which remained too 
feeble, and to raise the price of silver above 
that allowed by the mints.’’!! In 1637 a gold- 
smith named Thomas Violet was 
instrumental, with others, in melting down the 
heaviest coins of the King into bullion, and giving 
a higher price than was allowed by the mints for 
gold and silver, and exporting the same, for which 
complicity he was informed against in the Star 
Chamber, and imprisoned for above twenty weeks 
for refusing to answer interrogatories, but was par- 
doned on condition of discovering his accomplices 
and paying a fine of £2000 in gold. 
Eleven other goldsmiths were implicated, and 
seven were convicted and forced to pay fines 
of from £100 to £2,000.12 Goldsmiths, it is 
well to remember, were bankers during this 
period ; and even those who were guiltless of 
counterfeiting or clipping turned the bad 
state of the coinage to their own profit. The 
modern historian H. W. V. Temperley accuses 
them of bitter and almost ruinous opposition 
to the Recoinage Act of 1696.15 

Numerous literary allusions agree in laying 
blame for clipping and counterfeiting upon 
alchemists. Thomas Lodge, having arraigned 
alchemists as charlatans in ‘A Fig for 
Momus’ (1595), asserted that they were likely 
to 


fall to coyning, & from thence by course 
Through hempen windows learn to shake their 
taile.14 

From a reference in John Davies’ ‘ The 
Scourge of Folly’ (1611) it is additionally 
evident that this accusation against al- 
chemists was a convention of satire : 

As conterfit coyning is put upon Alchimists, 

So Libelling lightly is put upon Satyrists.15 
Quicksilver, the discharged apprentice of the 
goldsmith Touchstone in ‘ Eastward Ho’ 
(1605), is a perfect example of this sort of 
rogue. He boasts to Petronel Flash and Sea- 
cull of his skill in counterfeiting. He can, 
he asserts. blanch copper to make it look like 
silver, and can remove part of the gold from 
coins without damaging their appearance: 
“T'll take you off twelvepence from any angel, 


1 Chaffers. ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum: A History of 


English Goldsmiths and Plateworkers * (London, 
1899). n. 77. 


22 Ibid. 

13‘ The Cambridge Modern History,’ ed. A. W. 
ved, 13 vols. (Cambridge University Press, 1907- 


44 ‘Complete Works of Thomas Lodge,’ 3 vols. 
(Edinbureh. 1878). iii, 67. 

15 ‘Complete Works of John Davies,’ ed. Gro- 
sart, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1878), ii, 5. 


with a kind of aquafortis, and never deface 


any part of the image.’ Both clipping and 
soaking in acid are referred to in Jonson's 
‘ The Alchemist ’ (1610) as means of removing 
part of the gold from coins. Face, having 
quarrelled with Subtle, says: 

I'll bring thee, rogue, within 
The statute of sorcery, tricesimo tertio 
Of Harry the Eighth: ay, and perhaps thy neck 
Within a noose, for laundring gold and barbing it.17 

Not only the laundring and barbing ” of 
coins, but also the counterfeiting of them, is 
mentioned in ‘ The Alchemist.’ Subtle pro- 
— to Tribulation, the pastor of Amster- 

am, and Ananias, the deacon, an ingenious 
plan to counterfeit Dutch dollars : 

I have a trick 

To melt the pewter, you shall now buy instantly, 
And with a tincture make you as good Dutch dollars 
As any are in Holland.18 

In Head’s ‘The English Rogue,’ Part I 
(1665), the rogue who tries to interest Meriton 
Latroon in counterfeiting makes no pretence 
that he is able to transmute metals, but his. 
methods involve some knowledge of alchemy. 
He is able to plate pewter or copper with 
precious metals and to procure alloys which 
simulate them ; 
See here this piece, according to the term of Art 
iven, it is called a black dog,|9 with Queen Eliza- 

ths head thereon, which is only pewter double 
washed. This here is a George plateroon, being all 
Copper within, and only thin plate about it. 
Another is called Compositum, which is mixt 
Metal, and will both touch and cut, but will not 
endure the fiery test.20 

Historical evidence substantiates the 
charges that alchemists practiced counter- 
feiting and clipping. Best known of the 
alchemists actually convicted of coining was 
the notorious Edward Kelly (1555-1595), who 
was for a time an associate of John Dee. In 
1580, Kelly was convicted of coining base 
money and was punished by having his ears 
clipped.21 Earlier, in 1576, the Privy Council 
had directed that an inquiry be made con- 
cerning ‘‘one Tomson, professing to be a 
reafiner of gold,’’? who 


16 iv, i. 

Li: 

18 TI, ii. 

19 N.E.D. degnes “ black dog ” as follows: “A 
cant name, in Queen Anne’s reign, for a bad shilling 
or other base silver coin.” As the reference from 
‘The English Rogue’ indicates, the term_ was 
obviously in use considerably earlier than Queen 
Anne’s time. 

20 ‘ The English Rogue,’ 4 vols. (London, 1874). 


i, 186. 
21 ‘ Social England,’ ed. H. D. Traill, 6 +-'s. 


(New York, 1895), iii, 329. 
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hath gotten into his handes certein half sufferans, 
promising to make them as fine as angell gold, 
thereby alluding [sic] and abusing the people using 
his trade about Northampton and Leicester. . .22 
Similarly, in 1578 a convicted coiner named 
Aloye Minstrell .appeared before the Privy 
Council to give evidence that 
one Drurye, dwellinge at the signe of the Crosse 
Keyes in Thetforde, dealt with him for the counter- 
faitinge of her Majesties moneyes ...and had 
further (as it is reported) at the same time one of 
blacke visage in his house with him, verie skillfull 
in alchimie. . .23 

That ignorant or unscrupulous people should 
have fallen easy prey to dishonest alchemists 
does not seem strange when one knows that in 
1565 Queen Elizabeth herself is reported to 
have commissioned an alchemist, Cornelius de 
Lannoy, ‘‘ to produce for her 50,000 marks of 
pure gold annually at a moderate charge.’’24 
Certainly Dr. Robert Steele’s generalization, 
“Just as the witch was almost invariably 
a poisoner, the alcehmist was as a rule either 
a charlatan or maker of base coin,’’2 is well 
supported by literary and historical evidence. 

or every historical reference to a gold- 

feiter or coiner, there are a great many more 
to other offenders—professional criminals and 
even organized gangs. In 1551, for example, 
the Privy Council gave instructions for the 
arrest of ‘‘ one Littleton, with his adherentes, 
theyre tooles and instrumentes. who have 
lately set up a coyning house in Worcestre- 
shire, . .’’26 In 1554, a letter to the Mayor of 
Bristol required him 
for the better tryall and boulting out of suche as 
be privy with them [counterfeiters], and specially 
the graver of thier yrons, to put the partes to the 
racke yf. he shall so think good of his discrea- 
tion. . .27 

More indicative of the widespread serious- 
ness of counterfeiting and clipping, and of the 
organization of the criminals, is a letter sent 
by the Privy Council in 1576 to the warden 
of the Mint. It is described as 
a Generall.Commission to searche and finde out all 
counterfetours of money, clypers, sherers, wasshers, 
or any maner of waies deminishers of her Majesties 
coyne, or any other coyne curraunt in this realme, 
to staye their persons, to sease their tooles, and 
instrumentes and all falsefied moneys. . .28 


In 1590, a letter to ‘‘ Mr. Rookeby and Mr. 


22 Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, ix, 133. 

23 Ibid., x, 201-202. ; 

24 * Shakespeare’s England,’ ed. C. T. Onions, 
2 vols. (Clarendon Press, 1916), i, 472-3. 

25 Ibid., 468 


Ibid., 
26 Acts of the Privy Council, iii, 385. 
27 Ibid., v, 93. 
28 Ibid., ix, 115. 


Sollicitour Generall’’ urged investigation 
and apprehension of a gang of counterfeiters; 
‘““ we understand there are dyvers of that con- 
federacie which pryvylie lurke and conspire 
together in secret and unknown places, 
Richard Pight, clerk of the coining 
irons in the Mint, prosecuted eighty-six 
coiners in the period from 1650 to 1659, and 
was authority for the surprising statement 
that Mr. Swallow, the former clerk, ‘“‘ allowed 
irons to be conveyed from the Tower, whereby 
much false money was coined.’’39 court 
report of 1681 gives unusually full and con: 
crete particulars about the activities of a gang 
of professional counterfeiters : ; 
After this was a notable Tryal of two persons for 
Coyning; they were by trade Watch-makers, and 
one of them lately dwelt in the Old-Bayly; but 
together with another of their gang not yet taken, 
they had hir’d Rooms at a House by Bunhill-fields, 
where they drove their mischievous Trade. Having 
paid their Landlady some of their counterfeit 
Money, she sent out a Boy with a new-mill’d Half- 
crown, to buy some Nutmegs. The Grocer’s 
Apprentice by the lightness suspected it to be 
nought, and took advice on it, who concurr’d in the 
same opinion; and seeing it so very fresh and 
newly done, cut it, and found it to be Brass, but 
exquisitely plated over, allowing not above three 
pennyworth of silver to a piece.sl 

Worth emphasizing is the reference to the 
*“new-mill’d Half-crown”’ ; although the pro 
cess of milling was comparatively new, it is 
plain that counterfeiters were already imitat 
ing it, 

Not only English coins, but also those of 
other nations, were counterfeited and illegally 
circulated in England. ‘To account for this 
fact, one must remember that other coinages— 
for example, those of Portugal, Scotland, and 
Holland—were current in England, and that 
it was probably more difficult to detect foreign 
counterfeits than native. In the county of 
Lincoln in 1574 a certain Peter Evers was 
committed to prison ‘‘ upon occasion of being 
privey to the coigninge of false Portugues. 
. The same year, the Privy Council 
demanded the apprehension and examination 
of two men “ suspected to have knowledge of 
the counterfetting of a Scottish coigne, called 


29 Ibid., xix, 13-14. a 

30 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
Charles II, i, 10. 

31 Proceedings at the Sessions for London and 
Middlesex (London, 1681), p. 

32 Acts of the Privy Council, viii, 250. A Por- 
tugue,” or “ Portague,”’ was, according to ‘NED. 
“a Portuguese gold coin, the great ‘C e, 
current in the 16th century; its value ranged, 
according to time and circumstances, between 
£3 5s. and £4 10s.” 
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hard heddes. . . .’’55 Again, in 1592, the 
Council instituted an investigation of ‘the 
circulation of counterfeit Scotch dollars in 
England.54+ Various references to Dutch 
counterfeiters and the counterfeiting of 
Dutch coins lead to the speculation that 
Subtle’s promise, in ‘ The Alchemist,’ to con- 
vert pewter into ‘as good Dutch dollars as 
any are in Holland ’’ may have had a special 
reference to well-known conditions in Eng- 
land, as well as its obvious significance to 
Tribulation, the pastor of Amsterdam. For 
example, in 1573 the bailiffs of Yarmouth 
imprisoned William Moushone and Francys 
Gibbon for possessing counterfeit Dutch 
dollars. Later, the Privy Council ordered the 
release of these men, provided that the bailiffs 
were assured that the prisoners “‘ were not 
pryvey that the said peeces were false, nor 
went about to utter them... .’’55 In 1655 
Abraham Granger, a prisoner in Newgate, 
was accused of cheating ‘‘ the Commonwealth 
of 2,000 1. since he was committed to New- 
gate.”’ It was further charged that Granger 
had “ kept a coiner, brought out of Holland, 
and... dealt in’ vending and manufactur- 
ing false coin.’’36 Likewise indicative of the 
nefarious activity of certain Hollanders as 
counterfeiters is a warrant issued in 1662 
to Henry Bishop, farmer of the Post Office, to 
permit John Wickham and John Hill to search the 
next mails from Holland for counterfeit gold, and, 
if any be found, to accompany them with it to 
Sec. Nicholas, it being reported that much base 
gold has lately been imported by the mails.37 

To the reader accustomed to think that the 
dangerous devaluation of the currency was a 
phenomenon of the Restoration and reform of 
it an achievement of the reign of William and 
Mary, some of the evidence will prove 
enlightening. J’oin clipping was a serious 
evil as early as 1504. In that year Henry VIT 
issued a proclamation ordering that clipped 
silver money should pass at three shillings, 
two pence, an ounce and commanding that 
mayors and other officials cut all clipped coins 
in half to assure their witha rawal from cireu- 
lation. To enable people to be sure that 
groats and ‘‘ double plache *’ had not been 
clipped about their cireun ference, the pro- 

3 Ibid., 271. A “hard | ad,” according to 
‘N.E.D.’, was “‘a Scottish coppe coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of abi ut three halfpence 
English money.” 

4 Ibid., xxii, 388. 

35 Ibid., viii, 145. 

% Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1649-59, viii, 3. 

37 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of 
Charles II, ii, 259. 


clamation warned that all such coins not 
bearing the imprint of three points of the 
cross and most of the scripture were to be 
considered as clipped.38 A proclamation of 
1556 stated that, because of the great number 
of clipped gold coins in circulation, no one 
was to take gold except by weight.39 Other 
proclamations—by Elizabeth, in 1587, and by 
James I, in 1619—set up penalties and pre- 
cautions against clipping and other debase- 
ment of gold coin.4 But in spite of all efforts 
to suppress these crimes, conditions grew 
steadily worse. The diary of Captain Adam 
Eyre gives one a good idea of how the devalua- 
tion of money had progressed by the middle 
of the seventeenth century. An entry for Oct. 
5, 1647, is especially illuminating : 
I likewise exchanged 23 s. of light money, with 
Wm. Scargill, with whom my bookes are, for 18 s. 
6 d. good money, which was 4 s. 6 d. losse.41 
Likewise revealing as to the proportion of 
“light money”’ in circulation is Captain 
Eyre’s entry on a later date, Nov. 29, 1647: 
This morne I went to Swinden Wells to get my 
horse have a drink given him, where I spent 1 s. 
6 d. and 1 s. allowed for bad money, in all 2 s. 6 d.42 

As early as 1662 the coining of milled 
money was instituted in an effort to prevent 
coin-clipping. An order was issued by 
Charles IT to the officers of the Mint : 
Having resolved to prevent clipping and counter- 
feiting money, by coining money for the future by 
mill and press, with letters and groinings about the 
edges, and thicker and more embossed, they are to 
coin in that way sundry pieces of gold and silver 
as described .43 

Nothing, however, seems to have put a halt 
to the serious depredations upon the currency. 
In accordance with Gresham’s law, the new 
milled coins were simply driven out of cireu- 
lation by the bad money. Conditions were 


38 * Tudor and Stuart Proclamations,’ ed. Robert 
Stecle, 2 vols. (Clarendon Press, 1910), i, 6. 

39 Ibid., i, 49. 

40 Ibid., i, 86, 151. 

41 * Yorkshire Diaries and Autobiographies, 
Surtees Society (London, 1877), p. 66. 

42 Ibid., p. 77. 

43 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of 
Charles II, ii, 375. Evelyn, Memoirs, ed. William 
Bray (London, n. d.), p. 282, referred in his entry 
of Jan. 10, 1662, to this early employment of 
milling. 

44 H. W. V. Temperley explains, in ‘ The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ v. 268, that “ the clipped 
or damaged coins of James I or Elizabeth had been 
treated as of equal value with the good milled coins 
of Charles II and James II. To the amazement of 
contemporaries, increased issues of milled coins did 
not increase the circulation of good currency. 
Gresham’s law, that bad money drives out good, 
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so bad that figurative references to clipping 
and counterfeiting became common in litera- 
ture. Thus, in Wycherley’s ‘The Plain 
Dealer’ (1676) Manly satirizes false nobility 
by referring figuratively to counterfeit coins : 
A lord! What, thou art one of those who esteem 
men only by the marks and value fortune has set 
upon ‘em, and never consider intrinsic worth! But 
counterfeit honour will not be current with me. I 
weigh the man, not his title; ’t is not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better, or heavier. Your 
lord is a leaden shilling, which you can bend every 
way, and debases the stamp he bears, instead of 


being raised by ’t.45 


Even executions of offenders did not serve to 
lessen the crimes. Luttrell, for example, 
refers repeatedly to such executions: On Oct. 
24, 1683, ‘‘7 persons were carried to Tyburn 
and executed, 6 men and one woman, and one 
of the men was for high treason for clip- 
ping.’’46 The same year and month, a woman 
was executed for this crime: ‘‘The 30th, 
Elizabeth Hare, lately condemned for high 
treason in clippig his majesties coin, was, 
according to her sentence, burnt alive in Bun- 
hill feilds.’4? This horrible punishment was 
apparently not unusual, for at another time, 
Mar. 5, 1683/4, Luttrell noted that ‘‘ two 
men and one woman were executed at Tyburn, 
and one woman was burnt there for clipping 
eoigneing.’’48 In the town of York alone, 
fourteen persons were found guilty of clipping 
and coining when they were tried at the 
assizes there in 1691, among them “ one Mr. 
Robinson, a minister, and his son, it being 
ae against him that he had 1,500 1. coined 

y his procurement.’’49 Referring figuratively 
to the evil conditions of the coinage, Dryden 
wrote, in his prologue to ‘King Arthur’ 
(1691) : 

Sure, there’s a dearth of wit in this dull town, 

When silly plays so savorly go down; 

As, when clipp’d money passes, ’t is a sign 

A nation is not over-stock’d with coin.50 
Luttrell, in an entry for Oct. 15, 1692, men- 


was illustrated on a gigantic scale, and bad money 
circulated, while most of the good coins were 
melted down, exported, and sold as bullion.” 


oi. 
46 ‘ Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs,’ 6 
vols. (Oxford, 1857), i, 285. 
47 Ibid 


48 Ibid., i, 303. 

49 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of William and Mary. May, 1690-Oct- 
ober, 1691, p. 329. 

50 * Poetical Works,’ ed. George R. Noyes (New 
York, 1909), p. 264. Cf., in Dryden’s epilogue 
to his son’s play, ‘ The Husband His Own Cuckold ’ 
(1696), ibid., p. 418, the following lines: | 
“ The truth on ’t is, the payment of the pit — " 
Is like for like, clipp’d money for clipp’d wit. 


tions two informers who offered, on condition 
of being pardoned, to furnish  eviden 
against one hundred clippers they knew: 

Last Thursday, 2 clippers, the Gilders, in Newgate, 
petitioned the lords of the treasury to interce¢ 
with her majesty for their pardon, and they would 


merit the same by a discovery of 100 persons cop. 
cerned in the trade.51 


John Evelyn, writing on July 15, 1694, gave 
striking testimony concerning the seriousnes 
of coin-clipping at that time: ‘‘ Many exe 
cuted at London for clipping money, now don 
to that intolerable extent, that there was 
hardly any money that was worth above half 
the nominal value.’’52 Broadside ballads, 
late in the seventeenth century, took up the 
hue and cry against counterfeiters and 
coiners. ‘The Counterfeit Coiner’ (16%) 
describes the ‘‘ dying lamentation of John 
Moor, the Tripe man, who was arrained and 
found guilty of counterfiting the Coyn of the 
Kingdom and was accordingly executed at 
Tyburn, on Friday the 12 of July, 16058 
Another broadside, ‘ The New and True Touch 
of the Times’ (1696) laments the distress 
caused poor men and tradesmen by the ur 
certain value of clipped money.54 A_ speech 
by Young Worthy in Cibber’s ‘ Love’s Last 
Shift’ (1696) refers flippantly to the evil 
bemoaned by the broadsides : 


Virtue is as much debased as our money, for 
maidenheads are scarce as our milled half-crowns, 
and, faith, Dei gratia is as hard to be found ina 
girl of sixteen as round the brims of an old shill- 
ing.55 

On Jan. 12, 1696, a few days before the par 
sage of the Recoinage Act for the reform o 
the currency,. Evelyn commented grimly: 
‘* Great confusion and distraction by reason 
of the clipp’d money, and the difficulty found 
in reforming it.’’56 

The Recoinage Act, approved by King 
William, was passed by Parliament on Jan. 
21, 1696. Framed by “ the united counsels of 
the greatest lawyer, the greatest financier, the 
greatest political, and the greatest natural 
philosopher of the age, namely, Somers, Mon- 
tagu, Locke, and Newton,” the Act provided 
for the exchange of all clipped silver mone, 
for the establishment of four mints to coi 
milled money, and for the acceptance after 

51 Op. cit., ii, 593. 

52 Op. cit., p. 558. : 

53 ‘ The Pepys Ballads,’ ed. Hyder E. Rollins, 8 
vols. (Harvard University Press, 1929-1931), vii, 85. 
54 Ibid., vii, 171. 

55 III, ii. De? gratia was, of course, the inscrip- 
tion around the edge of a shilling. 

56 Op. cit., p. 563. 
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century and the first half of tho seventeenth 
century. 
Burton 
University of Illinois. 


NOTES ON “KING” XIII. 


13994. Lex talionis—The law of retribu- 
tio: “‘ an eye for an eye.’’ Henry on Aen., 
i., 520: ‘it is substantially the law of all 
ages and countries.’’ Martial, xii, 63, 10, 
has ‘‘ Corrumpit sine talione caelebs,”’ that is, 
“with impunity.’’ But the word is mostly 
legal and rare in good Latin. The verb 
retalio is only cited from Gellius. 

1404. Man proposes . . .—Sancho’s com- 
ment on the outcome of his Governorship (2 
chap. 55). Sperat quidem animus; quo 
evenat dis in manust. Plaut., Bacch. i, 2, 35. 
Cf. Eurip. fr. 395. The line quoted from 
Syrus is not given by Ribbeck. 

1417. Libertas ultima mundi Quo steterit 
ferienda loco—The rendering is wrong; read 
“Where the last hope of liberty in the world 
has taken its stand to be smitten ’’ ; of Caesar 
at Pharealia. 

1426a. L’ironie est le fond du caractére de 
la Providence. Balzac, ‘ Eugénie Grandet.’ 
Irony is the fundamental characteristic of 
providence. Cf. Raleigh on ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
“the Ruler of the World is a great master of 
irony.”’ 

1431a. Litus sterili versamus aratro. Juv. 
7,49. We turn over the beach with fruitless 
plough. Cf. Ovid, ‘‘ Ex P.” iv, 2, 16, Siccum 
sterili vomere litus aro. Also ‘ Heroides,’ 5, 
115. For ‘‘ ploughing the sands” ‘ N.E.D.’ 
quotes Greene, Jeremy Taylor, Wesley and 
Asquith. Cf, Sylvester 19 (edn. 1621), ‘‘ On 
thankless furrows of a fruitless sand Their 
seed and labour lose, with heedless hand.”’ 
— finds the same reference in Juv. i, 


14384. Loquendum ut vulgus, sentiendum 
wt sapientes: One should speak like the mul- 
titude and think like the wise. So quoted by 
Bacon, ‘ Adv. of L.’ ii, 14, 11. Roger Bacon, 
‘Opus Majus,’ i, 4, has ‘‘ sentiendum est ut 
pauci, licet loquendum sit ut plures,” and 
ascribes it to Aristotle, ‘Topica’; he may 
have meant 2, 2, 5. In ‘Scaligerana,’ p. 44 

it is ascribed to Macrobius. In 
‘Schoolmaster ’, 2, Ascham recommends 
“that good councell of Aristotle,’ and in 
‘Toxophilus,’ 18 (Arber) gives it in English. 
Aubrey quotes it as motto of Sir Henry 
Blount. It is commended in the Guardian, 
24. Erasmus quotes it among sayings of 


May 4 of that yerr of nothing except the new ) 
milled money.5? In the same year rewards 
were increased for the apprehension and con-- 
viction of counterfeiters and clippers. For 
example, the Lords Justices offered a reward 
of £100 for the conviction of a counter- 
feiter and clipper named William Wintour, 
of Dymock, Gloucester, and £50 for the con- 
viction of his servant, Anthony, in addition 
to the £40 customarily given for the arrest 
of such criminals.58 The Recoinage Act was 
immediately acclaimed by the writers of 
broadsides. ‘The Royal Regulation of the 
King and Parliament’s Care in Regulating 
the State of the Coin of the Kingdom’ ex- 
pressed gratitude to the government for the 
measures to prevent clipping and! restore the 
coinage ;59 and ‘A Ready Cure for Uneasy 
Minds for that Their Money Will Not Pass ” 
praised the Act and outlined the certain 
advantages it would bring. On Jan. 23, 
1696, two days after the passage of the Act, 
John Evelyn wrote: ‘‘ They now began to 
coin new money.’’6! The reform of the coinage 
was begun, but progress was slow. ‘“‘ It was 
only after March, 1697, that the crisis had 
definitely passed, either for the Bank or the 
country.’’62 Indeed, only the soundness of the 
Act and the practical measures taken by Sir 
Isaac Newton as Master of the Mint brought 
final success. The expenses of the recoinage 
were great involving the Exchequer in a loss 
of nearly three million pounds. ‘‘ Money and 
sufferin would both have been saved had the 
remedy been adopted some years earlier. As 
it was, it came just in time.’ 

Several general facts and conclusions are 
indicated by the evidence that has been here 
presented: Goldsmiths and alchemists were 
often guilty of clipping and counterfeiting, 
but other criminals and organized gangs were: 
more frequent offenders. Not only English 
coins, but also foreign coins current in Eng- 
land. were counterfeited. Literary references. 
to coining and clipping, though more sparse 
than one might expect because of the import- 
ance of the topic. are well supported by his- 
torical data. Both clipping and counter- 
feiting were prevalent evils not only during 
the Restoration and the period immediately 
following, but also during the sixteenth 

57 ‘Cambridge Modern History, v, 269; cf- 
Luttrell, op. cit., iii, 5 

58 Steele, op. cit., i, 502. 

59 ‘ Pepys Ballads,’ ed. Rollins, vii, 172-174. 

60 Ibid. 176-178. 

61 Op. cit., 564. 
62 ‘ Cambridge Modern History,’ v, 269. 
63 Ibid, 
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Pythagoras, s.vv. Extra publicam viam ne 
deflectas, in the form ‘‘ loquendum ut plures, 
sapiendum ut pauci.’’ John Hay, Distichs 
in ‘ Pike County Ballads,’ ‘“‘ Speak with the 
speech of the world, think with the thoughts 
of the few.”’ 

1442. Lucus a non ‘lucendo,—Nearer than 
Quintilian is Servius on Aen. i, 22, Parcae 
nulli parcant: sicut lucus a non 
lucendo. 

"1443. Read hominum and oculis suis, 
1443a. Ludit in humanis divina potentia 
rebus. Ovid, ‘ Ex P.’, iv, 3, 49. The mighty 


gods make a game of human affairs. Cf. 
Plato, ‘ Legg,’ 644 D. 
1446a. Lupum  auribus — tenere. Ter. 


‘Phorm.’ iii, 2, 21. To have a wolf by the 
ears—a dangerous situation. Tiberius used 
the phrase of himself as successor to Augus- 
tus, Suet, 25. An awkward but less danger- 
ous situation is to have a cicada by the wings, 
i.e., to challenge an abusive person, Erasmus 
* Adages,’ i, 9, 24. Cf. Jonson, ‘ Volpone,’ 
ITI, ii, ‘“‘ I have ta’en a grasshopper by the 
wing,’ and in two other places. 

1470. &.dpa decxvver.—Given to Bias 
by Arist. ‘ Eth,’ v, 3. See Erasmus, ‘Adages,’ 
i, 10, 76. Burke, ‘ Reg. Peace,’ 2, is long- 
winded: ‘‘ Nothing indeed but the possession 
of some power can with any certainty dis- 
cover what at the bottom is the true character 
of any man.” Cf. No. 1365. 

1476. Male parta male dilabuntur.—The 
“poeta ’’ is Naevius; see Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 
i, 7, 82. Cf. Ovid, ‘ Am,’ i, 10, 48, non habet 
eventus sordida praeda bonos. 

1481s. Malum est, malum est, dicit omnis 
emptor; et cum recesserit, tune gloriabitur. 
Prov. xx, 14. It is naught, it is naught, saith 
the buyer; but when he is gone his way, then 
he boasteth. Quoted by Bacon, ‘Adv. of L.’ 
ii, 18. 6. 

1485. Numerantur enim sententiae non 
ponderantur.—Jonson, ‘ Discoveries,’ § 57, 
translates Pliny, applying to suffrages in 


Parliament. Cf. Seneca, Ep. 29, 12, philo- 
sophia praestabit . . . ut aestimes iudicia, non 
numeres. The famous geometrical 


equality.’’ Cf. Erasmus cited on No. 1503. 

1487. Read partis 3’, after Euripides, and 
Hare, and the laws of metre. 

1488. For “‘ fields ” read tillage. 

14884. Manubrium post securim iacere, 
Map, ‘ De Nug. Cur,’ i, chap. 10. To throw 
the helve after the hatchet; after losing or 


\. spending much, to risk or spend more. 


1491. Manus manum lavat. — Erasmus, 


‘ Adages,’ 1, 1, 33, gives “ fricat,’’ reading 
for viel, as does Spenser, ‘ F.Q." iy, 
1, 40, ‘‘ Myselfe will for you fight As ye have 
done for me: The left hand rubs the right.” 
In the quotation from Goethe read nehmen, 

1497. Mater artium necessitas.—The refer 
ence to ‘‘ Chil.’’ does not here mean Eras 
mus; see ‘ Adages,’ iv ,7, 55, and i, 5, 22 
Cf. Theoer. 21, 1, revia, tas 
téxvas éyepe. Plaut., ‘ Stichus,’ ii, 1, 13 


paupertas . . omnes artes perdocet, ubi quem 
attigit. ‘‘ Necessitas’’ may mean poverty. 


1499. Muteriem superabat opus.—Chester- 
field, May 10, 1748, quotes to his son, with 
‘‘ this holds true, applied to manners, which 
adorn whatever knowledge or parts people 
may have.” 

1502a. Mydé ducdoys av dpdoiv 
pdOov dxovons. Hesiod, in Plut. ‘ Mor.’ 10348, 
Decide no controversy till you have heard 
both sides. Cf, Lucian, ‘Slander.’ This is 
also ascribed to Phocylides and Pittheus. 

15028. duadepew Civ reOvavai, 
Pyrrho in Stob. Flor. 121, 28. Chapman 
‘ Bussy d’Ambois,’ IT, i, 51, ‘‘ in their brows 
Pyrrho’s opinion in great letters shone; 
That life and death in all respects are one.” 

1503. The reference to Erasmus is ‘Adages,’ 
3, 5, 60. 

1505. ('f. Tennyson, ‘ Princess,” iv, 
play the slave to gain the tyranny.”’ 

1511. Pliny, Ep. i, 20, 4, contradicts this: 
‘* Ut aliae bonae res, ita bonus liber melior 
est quisque, quo maior... quin etiam 
voluminibus ipsis auctoritatem quamdam et 
pulchritudinem adjicit magnitudo.’’ Lathrop 
sensibly remarks, on Holland’s thick folios, 
“ big books are not a big evil, as the cowardly 
epigram declares; for the necessary means ol 
understanding great matters are thoroughness 
and acceptitude of detail, which require 
space:.’’ There is no better instance of this 
than Holland’s Pliny, which is actually read- 
able. Burton refers to Callimachus im 
‘ Democritus to the Reader.’ 

1514. The reference to Erasmus is ‘Adages,’ 
1, 1, 64. Cf. Silius 14, 198. 

1517. Cf. Nos. 1953, 2214, 3459. 

1521. Browne, ‘ Rel. Med.’ § 45, ‘‘ I have 
therefore enlarged that common Memento 
Mori, into a more Christian memorandum, 
Memento quattuor Novissima, those four in- 
evitable points of us all, Death, Judgement, 
Heaven and Hell.” 

G. G. 


V.R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE WIFE OF CAPTAIN CHRISTO- 
PHER CARLEILL (1551 ?-1593). — 
According to the ‘D.N.B.’, Vol. III, this 
Elizabethan military commander married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
but, according to the same authority, Vol. 
XX, p. 696, Walsingham’s daughter Mary 
died unmarried in June 1580. These state- 
ments are not consistent. Moreover, we 
know that Walsingham’s first wife was 
widow of Alexander Carleill, citizen and 
yintner of London, whose P.C.C. Will (31, 
Loftes) was signed on 28 Sept. 1561 and 
proved on 16 Oct. 1561. Administration of 
this will was granted on 29 Oct. 1593 to the 
son Christopher Carleill and again on 27 Apr. 
1594 to Mary Carleill, relict of Christopher. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. and Q.’ who 
has made a study of the matter will kindly 
communicate the correct name of Christopher 
Carleill’s wife. 


OMEGA. 
ILLS SOCIETY. — The Hills Family 


Genealogical and Historical Association 
was incorporated on 6 July 1894 by the 
“Commonwealth of Massachusets’’ and in 
1906 there was published, apparently on be- 
half of this Association, ‘ The Hills Family of 
America’ (printed by the Grafton Press, 
New York), a copy of which is in the British 
Museum Library. The original address of the 
Clerk of the Corporation was given as 159, 
School Street, Taunton, Mass., but a letter 
I sent there some years ago failed to find the 
addressee. 

Perhaps one of your American readers 
could kindly say if this Society still exists: if 
so, what is its present address: if not, where 
is the Society’s extensive collection of 
abstracts of Wills, Administrations, ete., now 
deposited ? 

A, C. 


“WEATHER HOUSES.’’—Most people 

are familiar with the old-fashioned 
and rather picturesque little device which 
consists of a piece of catgut suspended in a 
small wooden box representing a house, and 
to which are attached a miniature man and 
woman. Weather conditions affect the catgut 
in such a way that the man appears outside 
the box when the air is dry, and the woman 
when there is a moister tendency. I am 
anxious to ascertain the special name of this 
device; I heard it as a child, over forty years 
ago, in the Midlands, but have completely 


forgotten it. Of course, the name which I 
heard may have been a provincial one, but in 
any case I should be glad to know what it was. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


‘RWIN OF BERKELEY SQUARE.—At 
clvix. 99, under the heading of ‘ Gunter 
of Berkeley Square,’ your correspondent, Str 
AmBrosE Heat, recorded the trade-card dated 
c. 1760 of James Erwin, confectioner, of the 
‘*Golden Fame and Pine-Apple,”’ the South 
corner of Berkeley Square. I shall be glad to 
learn more of this James Erwin, particularly 
his date and place of death. Did he leave any 
descendants ? 
J. B. 


UTCHINSON TURKE.—A Hutchinson 
Turke was appointed Exigenter of the 
Court of Common Pleas in 1731/2. What 
was the nature of this post, and how long did 
he hold it? Did it require any professional 
qualifications? I should be grateful for any 
further particulars of him and his family. 


J. B. Wuirmore. 
‘THE ASHEN FAGGOT.—In our Devon- 


shire home it has long been the custom at 
Christmas to burn an ashen faggot, not the 
Yule-log. What is the origin of this custom? 


VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc. 


T. JOHN LONG.—In ‘ Middlemarch,’ Bk. 
V, chap. xlv, Lydgate, the doctor with 
new methods, was depreciated by the two more 
humdrum practitioners as given to reckless 
innovation :— 

The word charlatan once thrown on the air 
could not be let drop. In those days the world 
was agitated about the wondrous doings of Mr. 
St. John Long, ‘“‘ noblemen and gantlemen ”’ attest- 
ing his extraction of a fluid like mercury from the 
temples of a patient. 

In ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’ chap. 
xxii, Boldwood, celebrated for many years as 
the perfect bachelor, is plainly caught by 
Bathsheba and 
his lapse was an anticlimax somewhat, resembling 
that of St. John Long’s death by consumption in 
the midst of his proofs that it was not a fatal 
disease. 

T gather from the summary of Long’s life in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ that he became a fashionable 
doctor in London in 1827, and was twice tried 
for manslaughter through the death of his 
patient. How he managed to tap the fluid 
mentioned above from human sounplien I should 
be glad to know. Was he a mere quack, or did 
he make any lasting contribution to the 
‘Theory and Treatment of Disease’ in his 
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book of 1831 attacking the ‘‘ignorance and 
malpractice’’ of ‘‘ Certain Medical Prac- 
titioners ”’ ? 

Curious. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER.—How comes it 
that the text of this, the best-known 
prayer in the world, is different in the ver- 
sions of St. Matthew and St. Luke? Nowa- 
days, we are told, too, that there was a collec- 
tion of the sayings of Christ, known to 
scholars as ‘“ Q,”’ on which both relied. This 
makes the discrepancy more surprising. 


Curious. 


Scott QUOTATION.—In ‘ The Antiquary,’ 
chap. 30, Scott quotes the line and a bit, 
Stern to inflict and stubborn to endure, 
Who smiled in death! ... 
I have looked through various books of quota- 
tions in vain for the source of this. I have 
also been through Scott’s poems, as he may 
have quoted from himself to assist his 
anonymity. The lines are not decisive as to 
metre. Could they be from Byron ? 


HIppociypes. 
ROWNING: HOLY-CROSS DAY.—The 


queries and replies on the ‘ Jews at the 
Carnival in Rome’ (clxxxi. 344, clxxxii. 51) 
have brought to my mind a question to which 
I have never found the answer. Is there any 
historical foundation for Browning’s poem 
with this title, which is in full ‘ Holy Cross 
Day on which the Jews were forced to attend 
an annual Christian serman in Rome’? At 
the beginning there is an alleged extract from 
a ‘Diary by the Bishop’s Secretary, 1600,’ 
which, if not genuine, is a very good imita- 


tion. 
M. H. Dopps. 


IBE ABOUT METAPHYSICS.—On the 
first page of his booklet, ‘ Great Philoso- 
hies of the World’ (Benn, 6d., 1928), Prof. 
oad remarks that, as the conclusions of the 
specialists are hopelessly at variance and they 
do not agree about the data before them, the 
student may be put off the subject. At this 
point 
he will call to mind some time-honoured gibe 
about a philosopher being like a blind man in a 
dark room looking for a black cat that isn’t there. 
Who was the author of this jibe, when did he 


make it, and is it correctly reported? I have 
always heard it said of a black hat (a dark- 
ness that may be felt), not a black cat, and 
applied to metaphysics, not philosophy. 


IGNorto. 


Replies. 


‘THE SIEGE OF MALTA,” 
(clxxxii. 30). 


I WAS disappointed to find that the write 

of this article has contributed nothing to 
the subject which had not already been given 
by Mr. W. Forbes Gray in hie artice 
‘** Siege of Malta’’: Scott’s mystery novel’ 
in The Scotsman-of Sept. 29, 1928, exce 
a few facts regarding the sale of the MS, 
which are of doubtful accuracy. Mr. Forbes 
Gray contributed his article in 1928 when the 
MS. was still at Abbotsford and I expected, 
therefore, to find a more recent writer giving 
the information available subsequent to that 
date. 

H. G. L. K. says the MS. was sold at an 
auction sale in 1930 and was bought by Mr. 
F. J. Sheed. an American publisher. In the 
first place, the MS. was not sold publicly at 
an auction sale; and secondly, the statement 
that Mr. Sheed is an American publisher is 
misleading. (According to ‘The Catholic 
Who’s Who’ he was born in Sydney and 
formed the London firm of Sheed and Wan 
in 1926 and the American branch of Sheed 
and Ward Inc. in 1933.) The accounts of the 
sale, however, are conflicting. In The Sunday 
Times (quoted by The Scotsman of Jan. %, 
1930) it was stated that Major-General (now 
Sir Walter) Maxwell-Scott sold the MS. gE 
vately to Mr. Sheed. In The Times of July 
30, 1931, it was reported that Sir Walter 
Maxwell-Scott had sold the MS. privately to 
Mr. Gabriel Wells of New York. The report 
stated that the announcement in the press in 
Jan. 1930 ‘‘ was a little premature, seeing 
that the manuscript remained in the possee 
sion of General. Maxwell-Scott at Abbotsford 
until quite recently, when it was sold pri- 
vately to Mr. Gabriel Wells.’ Both the 
reports of 1930 and 1931 have an authentic 
ring about them; yet they are conflicting 
The only way I can reconcile the two reports 
is by supposing that Mr, Sheed negotiated in 
1930 for the purchase but did not complete the 
transaction. It would be of considerable in- 
terest to Scott scholars if this point wer 
cleared up. Whatever happened in’1930 and 
1931. it can be stated as a fact that the MS. 
is now in the possession of Mr. Gabriel Wells 
of New York (or, at least, that it was in hit 
possession in 1931 and was still so last year), 

Both Mr. Forbes Gray and H. G. L. K. 
plead for an examination of the MS. by com: 
petent critics and its publication if the report 
is favourable. This is sound advice. Lock 
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hart was undoubtedly a competent critic, but 
the grounds for withholding publication have 
Jost the validity had in 1832. Scott's 
later novels, especially ‘Count Robert’ and 
‘Castle Dangerous’ were received unfavour- 
ably by the reviewers and the publication of a 
sill more inferior novel would probably have 
still further damaged Scott’s reputation and 
lessened the sales of the ‘Magnum Opus’ on 
which Lockhart and Cadell depended for the 
paying off of Scott’s remaining debts. The 
dhtication of the novel now could not affect 
ott’s reputation as a novelist and its value 
would lie not in its interest for novel-readers 
but for serious students of Scott’s life and 
works. Lockhart’s verdict, I am afraid, has 
been accepted as final by critics who have 
failed to allow for the from 
literary—grounds on which Lockhart sup- 
pressed the MS. Saintsbury, who had not 
examined the MS., did not question the jus- 
tice of Lockhart’s ‘‘ solemn curse ’’ and Lord 
Tweedsmuir, likewise 6o far as I know with- 
out looking at the MS., expressed the ho 
that ‘‘ no Deseeny resurrectionist will ever 
guilty of the crime of giving them [‘ The 
Siege of Malta’ and ‘Il Bizarro’] to the 
world” (‘ Sir Walter Scott,’ 1932, p. 331). 

We have, however, a recent verdict by one 
to whom Mr. Gabriel Wells gave access to the 
MS. Mr. S. Fowler Wright has read it and 
has published a novel based on Scott’s story. 
The title page reads: ‘‘ The Knights of 
Malta. By §. Fowler Wright. Founded on 
the unfinished romance by Sir Walter Scott. 
It was published in 1941 by Frederick Muller 
Lid., London. I have a copy of this work but 
I have seen no reviews of it or references to 
it in the press. In the foreword Mr. Fowler 
Wright gives his verdict. He regards it as a 
draft. ‘‘ Had it been ,. he says, 
“in such a form it must have been a grotesque 
failure.’” The MS. contains ‘‘ some opening 
scenes,’ ‘‘one or more later episodes,’ but 
beyond that, it is mainly an account of the 
Siege of Malta, which it follows to its con- 
clusion. It is frequently inaccurate and 
repetitions are numerous.” 

Scott tells us in his ‘ Autobiography’ that 
during an illness, about 1787: ‘‘ I fought my 
way thue through Vertot’s Knights of Malta 
—a book which, as it hovered between history 
and romance, was exceedingly dear to me.”’ 
Of ‘The Siege of Malta’ Sir Herbert Grier- 
son says: ‘‘ All that is coherent in that work 
proves to be an almost verbatim reproduction 
of Vertot’s work ’’ (‘ Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’, 
1988, p. 12). It would have been of consider- 
able value if Mr, Fowler Wright had com- 


pared the MS. with Vertot and let us know 
to what extent Scott was repeating what he 
had read in his youth. He Sis tell us, how- 
ever, that the novel was mainly historical and 
that it had no plot. This latter aspect of the 
unfinished work, Mr. Fowler Wright thinks, 
is proof that Scott was writing the historical 
background for a novel into which he would 
weave a plot on his return to Abbotsford. It 
is certain, he says, that had Scott lived for 
another year ‘‘ he would not have published it 
in its present doubtful condition.”” Mr. Fow- 
ler Wright’s theory is of doubtful validity. 
It was not Scott’s habit to write a draft of a 
novel. The story was mapped out in his head 
and when committed to paper was sent off at 
once to the printers without even revision. In 
the second place, there can be little doubt that 
Scott sent the MS. of ‘ The Siege of Malta’ 
to Scotland to be published. Mr. Fowler 
Wright omits to note these facts. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that Mr. 
Charles 8. Frendo published in serial form in 
1932 an outline of the novel in The Malta 
Chronicle and Imperial Services Gazette. 


James C. Corson. 


““(HERVILL” (clxxxii, 30).—In view of . 
the earlier forms I see no reason to doubt 

the derivation given at the above reference 
for the word. tt is formed from the Greek 
‘* yejoice-leaf ’’ and stands, as Skeat says, for 
‘‘ pleasant leaf.’’ The second part of it repre- 
sents the word we know as “ foil,”’ cognate 
with the French feuille and the Latin folium. 
For the change from “‘f” to ‘‘v’’ compare 
Anglo-Saxon wifel, beetle, which has pro- 
duced ‘‘ weevil ” and “‘ evil,’’ A.S. yfel. There 
is an obsolete form ‘‘cerfoil ’’ which supports 
this meaning of ‘‘leaf.’’ The ‘‘ v’” form may 
be due to the persistence of Southern dialect 
in standard English, as in ‘‘vixen,”’ feminine 
for fox. 

Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ as revised by Johnson 
in 1633, has the following note: 

Chervill is commonly called in Latine Cerifolium, 
and as divers affirme, Cherofolium, with o in the 
second syllable. Columella nameth it Cherephyllum, 
and-it is thought to be so called, because it delights 
to grow with many leaves, or rather in that it 
causeth joy and gladnesse. 
He also refers to Pliny, ‘ Natural History,’ 
xxiv, 16 (see rather xxii, 34), which speaks of 
a plant reinvigorating the body, not certainly 
a chervil. There is some confusion about, the 
use of the Latin word among botanists. Ben- 
tham and Hooker in their ‘ Handbook of the 
British Flora,’ 1887, recognize three. wild 
Chervils but the revision of Johns’s ‘ Flowers 
of the Field’ by Clarence Elliot, 1907, only 
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one, the others being handed over to Anthris- 
cus. Chervil includes both a pot-herb for 
salads formerly of good repute, and wild 
plants very like it. The earlier references 
are to the former. Turner, writing in the 
fifteenth century, says: 

If it be eaten in a sallat, it is good for the 
stomache and the head, by reason of the pleasant 
smell that it hath. 

But I cannot find much of its medicinal vir- 
tues in later times, except in the venturesome 
‘Family Herbal’ of John Hill. Many of 
these Umbellifers resemble each other closely 
enough to the ordinary eye to be difficult to 
distinguish. The chervils have no particular 
beauty and were not credited with any out- 
standing virtues. So it is not likely that they 
have any special folk-lore of their own. The 
rustic in my experience lumps a lot of 
Umbellifers together as ‘‘keck,’? Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘kecksies,’’ Hardy’s ‘‘ kex.”’ 

W..H. J. 


Chervil is a kind of corruption or contrac- 
tion of the botanical Greek name of the genus 
Chaerophyllum (Gr. chairo, I rejoice, and 
phullon, a leaf, from agreeable scent of foliage 
of some species. Latin cerefolium, French 


cerfewil, 
W. C. WorsbE Lt. 


Parkinson, ‘ Theatrum Botanicum,’ 1640 
(pp. 914-915) includes two varieties of chervil 
with engravings—(1) Garden Chervil, (2) 
Wild Chervil—giving medical and kitchen 
recipes. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


ONG KONG THE GREATEST PORT 
(clxxxii. 33).—Certain wideawake gentle- 
men were in a position to afford the following 
information about Hong Kong Harbour a few 
years ago :— 

The harbour of Hongkong (Hongkong Roads) is 
5 to 9 fathoms deep and covers a water area of 
10 sq. m., being one of the finest harbours in the 
world, . . . filled with merchant vessels from all 
quarters of the globe, while enterprising Chinese 
sampans and steam-launches constantly ply in all 
directions. The E. section of the harbour is 
reserved for warships, where sometimes in the 
winter and spring may be seen lying at anchor 
a part of the British China Squadron, as well as 
warships of other nations. 

Hongkong is the easternmost outpost of the 
British Power in the Orient, as well as the southern 
gateway to China. . . Hongkong Harbour is 
generally free from rough seas. 


These extracts are, in fact, from Vol. IV, 
‘China,’ of ‘ The Official Guide to Eastern 
Asia,’ prepared by the Imperial Japanese 
Government Railways and published at 


Tokyo. 

Against Hong Kong Harbour’s water arg 
of 10 square miles (640 acres = 1 square mile) 
may be contrasted the water area of the docks 
of the Thames estuary : - 

St. Katharine’s Docks, 10} acres. 

Surrey Commercial Docks, 167} acres. 

West India Docks, 94 acres. 

Royal Victoria and Albert Docks, 252 acres, 

Tilbury Docks, 90 acres. 

“rs; Docks, 1004 acres (including lang 

area), 
Freperic ConNEeTT Wuitt. 


Nis! DOMINUS  ADIFICAVERI?T 

DOMUM .. . (elxxxii. 79).—This verse 
has been used in the Central Lobby of the 
Palace of Westminster round the middle 
pattern of the floor. The lettering is ina 
difficult ‘‘ gothic’? character. The verse is 
used twice and in each case a small remaining 
space has been obligingly filled by the de 
signer with the reference ‘‘ Ps. exxvi,’’ which 
should be ‘“‘ exxvii ’’—but there was not room 
for the extra unit ! 


[But, according to the Latin Vulgate, Ps. cxxvi 
is correct. The numbering differs from that of 
our English versions.] 


The vicarage of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, 
built by Dean Alford in 1848 when he was 
vicar there, has these opening words of Psalm 
exxvii. on a plaque let into the north gable 
end. Unfortunately the inscription incor- 
porates a grammatical error in its concluding 
word, ‘‘ eum.”’ 

On the southerly gable-end the opening of 
Psalm exxi., ‘‘levavi oculos meos,”’ is simi- 
larly inscribed. 

C. D. Lams. 


URIPIDES AS A WOMAN-HATER 
(clxxxii. 50).—Aristophanes _ parodied 
Euripides in the ‘ Thesmophoriazusae,’ of 
which the general situation is that “the 
women of Athens, indignant at the constant 
revelations of their secret thoughts and mis 
doings by Euripides, are about to take 
advantage of their private festival, the 
Thesmophoria, from which men are excluded, 
to plan his death.” He is contrasted with the 
rival dramatist Agathon, a lover of the ladies. 
The question is discussed in Dr. Gilbert 
Murray’s ‘ Aristophanes,’ pp. 112-8, where it 
is argued that later critics took the jokes of 

Aristophanes too seriously. 

M. H. Dopps. 


In a biographical notice of this poet in the 
‘British Cyclopaedia’ it is stated:— — 


the 
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There has been much difference of opinion | vestigation of the cave by the Earl of Cork 
ter respecting the ‘about the latter end of King James.” 

Te mi Euripides; many of the tale This may have been between 1620 (when th 
dock, “have arisen from attempts to account for the | Cork was created) 1808 

contempt and aversion towards the female sex ‘ : ? 
which seems to breathe through his writings. | James I died), if the passage occurs in the 
According to some, he had two wives at the same | edition of the ‘ Admirable Curiosities’ which 

— time, with both of whom he was heartily disgusted, | was published, price one shiling, in 1683 

and therefore vented his spleen on the sex. Others (Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ II, 31). The 

2 acres, contend that he took his consorts successively; | ¢ Term Catslorues’ mention a secnnill edition 

that the first he was compelled to repudiate for Iso 1683 (II or d f 1696 Il. 607 ’ 

ng land abandoned conduct; and that the second not only | &!S° (II, 57), and one o (II, 607). 
* disregarded the ties of her condition, but caused, Southey gives no date. 

, by her open profligacy, so great ridicule to be Lough Derg in Donegal, where the cave is, 
ns. 

VERIT Ge opinion which his rival entertained for women | S*™¢ name, mentioned by Mr. Jaccarp. 

IS Verse to his having been chiefly acquainted with the “L. R. M. Stracnan. 
of the vicious and degraded among them; but this opinion OVENTRY AND PUTNEY (exlix.-8, 33). 
middle be with some allowance for ‘Send to Coventry,” a popular fer 
is ina the jealousy of an author. ) 

James SeTon-ANDERSON. cutting, isolation, or banishment, is 
verse is largely kept alive by its use among boys and 
maining I suggest critical references to the ‘ Medea,’ | girls at school. Its origin dates back to the 
the de- 556-561. troubled reign of King Charles I. Claren- 

Pree GEORGE SEAVER. don’s ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ 1826, Vol. 
SPLIT MIND” (clxxxi. 260).—We so generally wicked that 

V. K. By most of us ‘know what it is like to be | it had risen upon small pln of the King’s [men 

> in two minds ”’ about anything. Tennyson | and killed, or taken them prisoners, an 
that of describes Sir Bedivere as ‘* This way and that | sent them to Coventry; declaring a more peremp- 
dividing the swift mind,” and I have heard! | tory malice to his majesty [King Charles I] than any 
that he took the phrase from Virgil, so that | other place. 

ershire, ‘“‘a divided mind,”’ if not scientific, has at Centuries ago Coventry was a_strongly- 

he was any rate good literary authority. Journalists | fortified city, and Parliament assembled there 

f Pealm follow the rule recommended by many good | on two occasions. (See Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’) 

h gable- authors of always using monosyllables if pos- Bromicham was the original name of the 

. sible, hence ‘‘ a split mind ” is the newspaper | then small town of Birmingham, which ex- 

cluding form of ‘‘a divided mind,” just as ‘‘ peer | plains why thousands of its dwellers daily 
ao ik weds” is the newspaper form of ‘‘ nobleman | refer to it by its first syllable of ‘‘ Brom,’’ or 
mings marries” and train smash” of “ railway | ‘‘ Brum ’’; or, in full, as ‘‘ Brumagem.” 

18 simi accident.” Birmingham and Coventry lie about sixteen 

rr M. H. Dopps. miles apart, the connecting road passing 
PATRICK'S PURGATORY (clxxxii. 22, through Meridan, precise England. 

LATER 67, 83).—Southey’s ballad, ‘St. Pat- M. JaGcanp. 

tick’s Purgatory,’ which first appeared in| A RISTO OF CEOS (clxxxii. 65).—In_my 

vag? Ps 1798 and was afterwards expanded, was Didot edition of Cicero (1824, xv, p. 319) 

t founded, the poet tells us, on an abridgment | the Aristo mentioned in ‘ De Senectute,’ es 

~onstant of a metrical legend by Marie de France | 3, is of Chios and not of Ceos as in the Loeb 
nd ee (1154-1189) in the collection of ‘ Fabliaux,’ | edition. A long account is given in William 

by Le Grand d’Aussy (Paris, 1779). | Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

- ded n Southey’s ‘Common Place Book’ (edited | Biography,’ 1873, i, p. 310, of Aristo of Chios 

xc hie by J. W. Warter, Vol. iv, London, 1851) the | and a much shorter one of the peripatetic 
ie story is given at length (pp. 124-130) in the | philosopher of Ceos by G. E. L. Cotton, who 

/ ‘ibe ‘ Latin of Matthew Paris (c. 1195-1259); | states that the two were often confounded, 

Gilber briefly in English (p. 132) from ‘ The Golden 3. i Sicko 

Legend’ (I suppose Caxton’s translation) ; 

jokes 0 briefly in Latin from Giraldus Cambrensis UTHOR WANTED (clxxxii, 9, 42).—Theocritus, 
: : Idyll XVIII, The Bridal of Helen, translated 

ODDS. (¢. 1147-c. 1223), p. 140; also briefly in 00 by C. S. Calverley, has the line “ And Spring goes 

from Erasmus (1466-1536, no reference given), forth in white.” As Robert Bridges was a classical 

t in the p- 149. An extract from ‘ Admirable Curiosi- | scholar, he may have adapted the line consciously 

il ties, Rarities, and Wonders in England, | or unconsciously. 

Scotland and Ireland’ (p. 169) tells of an in- M. H. Dopps. 
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A Jerseyman at Oxford. By 
(Oxford University Press. 


ANTHROPOLOGY in recent years has been 
+* fortunate in its leading exponents. 
Frazer was an excellent writer and his lighter 
essays were full of an Addisonian grace. But 
he was one of the shyest of men. The Rector 
of Exeter College has always been a con- 
versable person and discovered what some 
excellent scholars do not know, that the 
writing of English is an art in itself which 
demands the study of the best models. He 
went to the eighteenth century for them and 
has always written attractively and clearly. 
Nothing, for instance, could be better for the 
beginner than the little sixpenny book, ‘ Man 
in the Making,’ which he made out of Broad- 
cast talks in 1927. Here one gift much to be 
desired but not often seen in men of science 
breaks out, and that is wit. Dr. Marett can- 
not help being witty and putting things more 
brightly than others do. The earlier type of 
college don could be brusque, oppressively 
rude in society, or wield a protective sarcasm 
which seemed to warn people off his learning, 
like a man keeping an eye on his luggage at a 
busy railway station. Or he might be a 
recluse, viewing any disturbance of habits as 
far from improvements. Tozer at Exeter had 
to be placated by a display of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly in the Common Room and no 
smoking. With a happy exploring mind Dr. 
Marett has been above all a man of many 
friends and has deserved them. He has gone 
off from learned labours to travel or the golf 
links, showing from youth up a striking versa- 
tility. He was, as a friend said, ‘‘one of 
those men to whom things happen.’’ He even 
combined a First in Greats with meningitis, 
recalling those heroes of cricket and football 
who have saved their side when too ill to know 
what they were doing. Timothy Healy once 
engaged a man to drive a jaunting car in 
Dublin for the best part of a day. He then 
took him into his house, rewarded him with 
-some old Irish whiskey, and asked him how he 
liked it. ‘‘ Begorrah!”’ replied Mickey, ‘I 
forgot to taste it.”” Dr. Marett has savoured 
to the full his strange encounters and chances 
of good talk, and though he has lost his books 
pet apers in Jersey, his memory is good 
prone § to record much that is pleasant. Thus 
in the Athenaeum he wrote ‘Oxford Notes’ 


R. R. Marett. 
5s. ) 


and is amusing about his anonymity and dM 
aseri to other dons. He hadm 
bright colleague in Foakes Jackson, who @ 
tributed _ Notes’ and was ple 
when he thought that he had surpassed # 
Oxford hand. d 
Anthropology became a real interest whem 
Prize Essay on the ‘ Ethics of Savage Raga 
was won and the friendship of Tylor secunam 
But earlier the Rector was clearly destined iim 
that branch of study. In a paper for Gramm 
he described the Spartans as ‘‘ white Zuluam 
The rewards of those who publish leagy 
books are not great but Dr. Marett has alwi 
enjoyed Oxford as an “‘ association of fim 
studies.’’ Ag a frontiersman, he was specidilll 
interested in problems of Empire but new 
really got the hang of party politics @ 
would hardly learn it at Oxford. A, @ 
Godley once shrouded in the decent cloaki 
Latin verse a compaint that dons sat on im 
fence. Here they are discovered to be libem 
in theory and conservative in practice, 
One great merit the Rector can boastua™ 
“* trust in life,’’ which with a sense of human 
has got over the fussy little ups and downgaam 
fate. ‘‘So hot? my little Sir” says Natu 
in Emerson to those who fret and fume, aim 
Dr. Marett can claim drapagia, an 
and persistent calm.” His book is an 
in a desert of complainers, sore heads who eal 
only see the many years in which the worm 
has been wrong. 
He created quite a sensation among anthi 
pologists when he opposed Tylor’s theory @m 
animism. ‘‘Mana’”’ was the thing anda 
prevailing influence, as friends discovensiim 
from his talk. He had the luck to investigaiam 
a fine prehistoric cave at St. Brelade’s, cloggmm 
to his own home in Jersey. ‘‘ It was a gral 
haul ; and no one was brained or mutilated iim 
the course of making it.’’ A heavy fallgam 
rock might easily have smashed a devotem 
head but, like Horace, he was miraculously 
reserved. At least the cave had none of fim 
lack magic which on another site produc 
a horrid microbe. But the public were Gia 
appointed by a local paper in French whi 
made heaps of bone into heaps of gold. — 


CorRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 86, c. 1, 1. 5 from foot, for “ Baters 
read Bates’s. And at ante p. 97, c. 2, 1. 9 fom 
foot, for ‘ detestable” read delectable. = 
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